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iC.I.A. Infiltration cf Press, Overseas Viewed as Influencing News Received 


Ejf By NICHOLAS M. IIORROCK 

V to The Nt«r York Tlmf* 

I' WASHINGTON. Feb. 8 — The 
| Central Intelligence Agency’s 
} network of agents and intel- 
• ligence officers in news organl- 
i nations around the world has 
| often had the effect of influenc- 
ing news reports received by 
i Americans both here and 
abroad, according to present 
and former intelligence offi- 
cers 

These sources said that al- 
though the C.I.A. had not set, 
out to providp misinformation 
to the American people, its' 
infiltration of news organiza- 
tions had frequently had that 

Wiliiam E. Colby, who 
stepped down as Director of 
Cent.al Intelligence laic last 
month, said in a recent inter- 
view that the agency wes "not 
er.cagpd in an effort "to manipu- 
; *«te the American press," al- 
though he also acknowledged 
that some C.T.A.-gencrated mis- 
I reformation might trickle back 
to this country- 
However, a series of inter- 
views with other former intel- 
ligence officers disclosed that 
the infiltration of foreign-based 
news organizations and the 
publishing of books and papers 
had resulted in C.I.A. -engen- 
dered news flowing regularly 
to the American public. 

( 'Planting* of Stories 
Two former intelligence offi- 
cers said that possibly the most 
damaging practice had been 
the C.I.A.’s "planting" of sto- 
ries in the foreign press, many 
of which were based on misin- 
formation." The stories, de- 
signed to confuse and disrupt 
.Communist opponents, often 
er.d*d up in the American 
press, these sources said. 

As one source described the 
process: 

"You place a story in Bang- 
kok. for instance, in a small 
g>aper, maybe one with C.I.A. 
•support, and it gets picked up 
,by a larger paper and then. 


possibly, by a foreign news 
service, or Paris Match. The 
next step will see it used by 
Reuters or an American news 
service and coming back to 
the United States." 

This source said that to plant 
• story in a foreign press out- 
let, particularly if the item was 
not true, the agency had to 
have an agent within the news 
organization who could get the 
story printed. 

He said that Mr. Colby’s as- 
sertion that the C.I.A. had 
never attempted to plant sto- 1 
rics in news services such as! 

might “technically" | 
correct, but that in fact the 
source he had planted stories 
in other outlets that were in 
turn picked up by Reuters and 
other news services, 
i Several sources said that in 
the cold War in the 1950:s, 
the C.I.A.'s usual rractice was 
to finance or set up newsrarers 
m foreign countries, although 
it also raid editors and writers 
for many foreign publications. 

j Recruiting of Journalists 

i Now, these sources said, the 
practice at the C.I.A. is to 
reernit individual journalists as 
agents. One of the sources said 
that the problem with this ap- 
proach from the standpoint of 
influencing news reports was 
that the man on the intelligence 
payroll was "conditioned" by 
his relationship with the agen- 
|cy and was therefore not likely 
;to write things that might dis- 
1 please it. 

Mr. Colby said in an inter- 
view that he had stopped the 
C.I.A. practice of recruiting 
agents from among full time 
staff members of American 
news organizations, bu But he 
said that he regarded using 
stringers" journalists who 
sell articles to the various news 
organizations — and placing 
Americans m overseas news 
organizations as acceptable 
methods. 


In the interviews the sources, 
described a series of situations 
in which the C.I.A.’s contacts 
in journalism were in a position 
to influence news coverage: , 

**The C.I.A. sent an American 
intelligence officer to a West- 1 
ern European country where! 
| he ran an English-language 
newspaper as a "cover" for 
espionage. The paper was read 
by American military personnel 
as well as Americans living 
and working in the country. 
Moreover, this intelligence offi- 
cer gained a reputation as an 
expert on the country and 
wrote for major American news 
organizations as a "stringer." 

SThe C.I.A. secretly paid as 
an agent a well-known writer 
for a Scandinavian news ser- 
vice. It did so to get informa- 
tion from him. But, intelligence 
sources acknowledged, the pay- 
ments had the effect of making 
him "pro-American." The n<?ws 
service he worked for feeds 
I dispatches <to American press 
.services. 

! 19^8 the C.I.A. attempted 

to get Sam Jaffe, then a foreign 
|corcspondnet for ABC, to act 
as an agent and obtain infbrma- 
tion from Chinese Communist 
contacts. 

Mr. Jaffe said in an interview 
that while he was stationed 
in Hong Kong, he was prepared 
to make contact with a Chinese 
official for the C.I.A., but he 
said that ABC recalled him 
from his assignment before the 
contact tould be made. 

Until July 1973, the C.I.A. 
operated Forum World Fea- 
tures, a news syndicate in Lon- 
don, which brught articles from 
a wide range of journalists 
and placed them in English-lan- 
guage newspapers. The syndi- 
cate was registered as a corpor- 
ation in Delaware and at differ- 
ent times such well-known 
American businessmen as John 
Hay Whitney, owner of THe 


International Herald Tribune 
based in Paris, and Richard 
Mellon Scaifo, (he Pittsburgh 
banker, were listed as directors. 

Mr. Whitney and Mr. Scaife 
have previously declined to 
comment on this situation. 

Apparent Payment Conduit 

Part of the operation, author- 
itative sources confirmed, was 
designed as a conduit for secret 
payments to foreign journalists 
working for the C.I.A., bat the 
London-based syndicate was 
also used, they said, for some 
propaganda pieces. Some ot its 
articles were carred by English- 
language papers aroudn the 
world. 

There is no total count of 
the number of newspapers or 
reporlrrs that the C.I.A. has 
financed abroad, but former 
intelligence officers say that 
cultivation of news agents is 
extensive. 

For instance, the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Inielligcnce 
said in its report on Chile that 
one important aspect of the 
C.I.A.’s operations had been 
recruitment of journalists 
working for El Mecurio, the 
Santiago daily newspaper that 
is the largest in Chile, as well 
as television and radio stations. 
Thse journalists contributed 
to local news reports that were 
often picked up by the Ameri- 
can press, the report said. 

It also said that the C.I.A. 
had been able to send to Chile 
more than a dozen operatives 
disguised as journalists, and 
that these operatives actually 
wrote for foreign news publica- 
tions. 


by Americans 


